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| THE MAGIC LANTERN IN NOTRE 
| DAME. 
VenERABLE Notre Dame! Often do we think of 
| that “time-honoured” pile, which we first saw, 
| With an admiration not unmingled with awe, some 
| five lustrums ago. Since then we have visited 
that giant edifice many times; seen it in all its 
‘spects ; and always with increased wonder. Mas- 
five in its bulk, but severely plain in its general 
VoL. 1.—wno. 10. 





e CORONATION OF NAPOLEON AND JOSEPHINE. 


details, ever excepting those of its matchless front, 


| it is inferior as a whole, architecturally speaking, 


to several of our great English minsters; but, 
in antiquity, in historical interest, it excels them all. 
Its substructions are understood to have been 
formed early in the sixth century; and if so, the 
hands which did the work must have disencum- 
bered the site from the superseded basement of a 
pre-existing pagan temple, long the chief heathen 
fane of ancient Paris. But we are not sure that 
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the latter were really cleared away; and if they 
were not, then is Notre Dame, like the Roman- 
ism of which it is the material’ representative;.a 
Christian construction based on pagan foundations. 
The edifice, begun. inthe year 522, was long the 
only church old Paris had; but when other and 
larger fanes were constructed elsewhere, as the 
city slowly grew around the small island in the 
Seine, which was its nucleus, the bishops deter- 
mined to remove or renew the old edifice, and rear 
a pile which would do honour to the capital of a 
great kingdom. Thus-the oldest part of the pre- 
sent Notre Dame, above ground, dates from a. D. 
1163—1185 ; and the most recent portions of the 
pile were finished in the year 1223. 

But enough of dry material details; we have a 
magic lantern in hand, and all the slides with 
which it is now fitted up are depicturings of acts 
done within or about its antique walls. In ex- 
hibiting these memorial views, we shall reverse 
the usual chronological sequence of history, and 
pass from the near to the remote. This is cer- 
tainly the order of nature. 

Following out this idea, then, as to our present 
subject, we should call up before the. mind’s eye of 
our readers the imposing scene imMotre Dame on 
Friday, the 2nd of January last’; but their own 
recollections of its circumstances, so recently de- 
tailed in the newspapers, will serve instead of any- 
thing that we could hold up to-their mental view. 
So we shall pass on to another. politico-religious: 
performance on a beautiful’ s ¢ first. day of) 
July, a.p. 1830; the hour abeut*noon. Algiers 
has. fallen before the French arms;and the everit 
is: to be: celebrated by a Ze Déewm:. In Notre 
Dame are assembled; for that’ purpose, the col- 
lective court of France;. Charles the: Tenth, his 
son Angouléme, and’ the: sad-faeed' spi of the 
latter,.the basée-looking Dueliess. de: Berri, etc. 
Alongside the lords and ladies of the.court, we see 
most of the leading: state fanctionaries, military, 
naval, and civil; all the: foreign ambassadors and 
envoys; with their ladies, etc:. The ministering 
clergy are stoled in-their richest :attire:. The arch- 
bishop sits. proudly: upon: the: episeopal throne, 
crosier in hand; at one times; anom he:kmeels, in 
humble fashion, but with ,jewelled hands, before 
the gorgeous high altar. Thee organ: peals; the 
numerous band of singers: and instrumentalists 
give forth: a fervent Hrultemus. What.sounds, 
and what sights! We; bemg ly present: on: 
the occasion, view the: seene:from: the: : 
lery; and we note that; to the right and: left, 
every opening in the gallery shows that every eli- 
gible place for a view, or even hearing, is crowded 
with richly-dressed company. The splendour of 
the scene in the choir is really overpowering. In 
the body of the nave, in its double aisles, the 
company is less select than that above; but its 
aspect is more picturesque. It is also largely 
intermingled with the soldiers of the royal body 

*guard; the French in blue uniforms, the Swiss in 
xed; the men of both regiments having bouquets 
of flowers set in the muzzles of their brightly- 
»olished musket barrels, 

‘the religious service over, the king, his family 
and chief attendants—Charles with face radiating 
exultant smiles, the clergy escorting him and his 
tyain along the nave, he bowing on every side his 


Zz 





acknowledgments for the greetings he receives 
from the people—slowly pass to the western door, 
and return to the Tuileries ; the king possessed, poor 


man! with the belief that his dynasty is secure for | 
ages tocome. Before the month,,just. begun, js | 
out, however, we shall’ find’ him dethroned, and | 


he and his become wandering exiles! 


We now adjust the next slide of our apparatus, | 
upon which is depicted the scene inside of Notre | 
Dame as it-appeared about noon on the 2nd of | 


December, 1804: it is the coronation day of “ Na- 


polcon the Great, Emperor-of the French.” Pius || 
the Seventh is there, inveigled to take a part in | 


it; but only to be dishonoured in his own eyes to 
the after breaking of his heart. ‘Napoleon is sur. 
rounded by all his paladins, the chiefs of the new 


chivalry of France; and the heads of every order || 
in his recently formed empire are there ; subject |, 
kings, princes and princelets, ambassadors and | 
envoys, deputies from the Italian republic, and | 
other confederations are present, with numberless | 
other titled submissivenesses, native and alien, of 


whom the French emperor is absolute master. 


How the heart of the chief actor in the brilliant | 
scene must have swelled with pride as he looked | 
around, and experienced, unmistakably, from the | 
evidences of sight and feeling, that the most ex- | 
alted expectations he had dared to form were now | 
realized. We can guess the exultation of his mind | 
on this occasion, from these regretful words, re- || 


corded as having been spoken by the exile of St. 


‘Helena :—*“ Ah, what a day was that second of | 
December, 1804!” and then he would sighmourn- | 


fullyy.says Las Casas, as he sank into his chair. 
But coming events cast no dark shadow over 
the imperial mind at present. Two golden dia- 


dems are placed upon the-high altar, At the | 
passage ims the consecration: service when Pius | 


ought‘to>place one of them upon the head of the 
monarch; Napoleon takes the other, and with it 


encircles the brow: of the gentle Josephine, now | 


modestly kneelimgrat the altar before him. In- 


stantly. afterwards;, snatching at the other, he | 


crowns himself; and'the:assembly enthusiastically 


greets him, with a:mighty, shout, ass “ Napoléon 1 


Premier, empéreur dés-Frangais!’”’ The organ rolls 
along:its triumphant peals 


not to.be-repressed:. Perhaps 


eyes, and an emotion—it: iss seareely; joyful—too 
great for utterance.. Ad us banquet, given 


in the chief palace of the old dynasty, finishes the | 


first day of the new. ° 


Our next slide is inscribed, “ Autumn, 1797,” | 
and the day is the unblest déeade, or substitute, in |) 
the new calendar, for the blessed sabbath of the | 


old. No regular service has been performed in 
the cathedral for a long time. Many of the clergy 
of the capital have been massacred, and most of 
the rest banished or self-exiled. The great bells 
of the cathedral have been melted to make coin or 
cannon. The nave and the aisles are encum- 
bered with litter; for, on the first nine days of the 
republican week, Notre Dame interior is a public 
market. Heavy articles of provender are piled up 
in the lateral chapels; iron rings are sunk in the 














$;-theetrumpets sound; | 
the:choir:chants:the appointed ‘anthem ; the assist- | 
ants’ are intoxicated with an-enthusiastie loyalty, | 
) the most passionless || 
soul, ati this almost frenzied momenit}.is that of | 
gal| Napoleon. Josephine looks around! with tearful | 
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walls to tether beasts of the field; some calves 
and sheep, left. unsold from the previous day, are 
bellowing or bleating now. But a small space is 
left, or has been cleared, in the choir, for the use 
|| of the members of a new sect, the unwholesome 
‘| moral spawn of a disordered time. They call them- 
| selves the theophilanthropists, or “ friends of God 
| and man.” That orator, with the bonnet rouge on 
| his head, and a fantastic-looking robe thrown over 
| him, girdled with a tri-coloured sash, is their chief 
_ priest. Now and again he points, by way of illus- 
| tration of his “moral’’ doctrines, to a kind of altar, 
| on which are placed two baskets, one of fruits, one 
| of flowers, a shock of corn, ete.; and the few audi- 
|, tors, nearly all males, listen to him with seeming 

assent, or rather indifference. Over his head are 
| printed, in gilt letters, the following sentences, 
| which are translated for such of our readers as are 
| not conversant with the French language :—~ 


|| We believe in the existence of God and in the immortality 
|| of the soul. 

|| Worship God; love your fellow creatures; be useful to 
|| your country. 

|| Good consists of all that tends to preserve man and to 
| rfect him ; 

| Evil, of all that tends to destroy him, or to deteriorate him. 
|| Children, honour your father and mother; obey them with 
|| affection; soothe their old age. Parents, instruct your 


i} ren. 

|| Wives, regard your husbands as the heads of your fami- 
lies; and let husbands and wives mutually promote each 
other’s happiness. 


| Having pointed out the beauty of these maxims, 
| and hinted that it would be as well to attend to 


them, (but all are able to do as they like, the 
_ country being now free.) a certain kind of “ moral” 
|| sing-song is chanted, and the group disperses, to 
| reunite again;.but:probably fewer in numbers, ten 
| days hence: 
| The next: historieal’ pictures which our lantern 
|| lights apm: Notre Dame; are of two days in the 


| year 1794, One is the “Festival of Reason,” 
| Which:takes: place in mid-January, pursuant to a 
| deeree: of the National Convention, some weeks 
| before; im) whieh, also,: it was announced, upon 
| bgislative authority, that. “the French people 
| believe in Godand the human soul’s immortality.” 
| Well, this day:is the Festival of Reason: it was 
| ordained to be held every year, but this is its first 
| and last celebration. A procession of variously- 
| dressed rabble, headed by some of the most trucu- 
| lent of the terrorists, members of the commune of 
Paris, ete., enters the building, now bearing un- 
| mistakable marks of desecration, but partially 
| deared of the disgusting filthiness it has lately 
| been used to. Seated upon a tawdrily-dressed car, 
| Wheeled into the midst, is a half-attired courtesan, 
| Who is saluted with great apparent respect, as the 
| “Goddess of Reason.” The “ Hymn of Reason” is 
| then sung; and the lady is wheeled out again, to 
|| Make the circuit of the town. At this time, the 
| degraded cathedral has the words Tempe oF 
| Reason cut deep in its forehead, or upper face of 
| the portail. 
__ The next picture of this year is inscribed Feb. 
| 4nd is the festival of that sudden negro eman- 
| Gpation which immediately led to the horrible 
massacre of the whites in St. Domingo. For the 
festivity of this day, all the blacks that can be 
brought together from every part of. France are 








welcomed as brothers, and treated at public cost. 
Long-winded speeches are made by the xégrophiles 
of the Convention; much jabbering from the 
negroes follows; accolades are given on all sides. 
The choir having been planked, and its poor old 
arches decked with cheap frippery, it is called “ the 
national ball-room ;” anda dance is there got up, 
of a mosate character, black-and-white in alternate 
squares. 

We now take lantern in hand, and stepping over 
the heads of two centuries, find ourselves outside of 
Notre Dame, on the 20th of April, in the year 1558. 
Gaily is the old building decorated, within and 
without, for royal nuptials. The parvis, or espla- 
nade, is filled with an expectant crowd, every window 
within view is choked, every roof near is covered 
with spectators ; each tower, pinnacle, and “ coigne 
of vantage” of the cathedral itself is covered with 
human beings, whose comparative smallness makes 
them look like clustering bees. Nor does the show, 
either within or without the edifice, disappoint the 
spectators. The royal cavaleade having reached the 
edge of the parvis, all dismount, and the train 
becomes a foot procession, advancing slowly to the 
cathedral doors, where stand the archbishop and 
his clergy, gorgeously attired, ready to receive the 
king (Henry II), his consort, Catherine de’ Medici, 
their sons and daughters, with all the chief nobility 
and most distinguished of the chivalry of France, 
all robed in such sumptuous and clegant attire, as 
the court dress of no age, before or afterwards, 
could equal. As the gallant array moves on, we 
see a beautiful young creature bowing and smiling 
on all sides, as she responds to the greetings and 
signs of admiration poured upon her. Great is the 
struggling behind, incessant the risings on tip- 
toe to get even a glimpse of the already famous 
“ Marie, reine d’ Ecosse, et dame de la beauté ;’’ for 
it.is no other than the young Mary, queen of Scots, 
Beside her walks, impassively, the Dauphin, her 
husband-to-be; but with proud satisfaction does 
the king note the enthusiasm his daughter-in-law 
excites. A sudden check is given to the move- 
ment cathedral-wards, by the guards seizing a 
woman of the people, who has suffered her cu- 
riosity to outrun her discretion ; for she has dared 
to put her ignoble hand—gently though—upon 
Mary’s “sacred person.” Being interrogated why 
she dared to do so, she replies, ‘‘ Because I wished 
to try whether such a heavenly creature can be 
flesh and blood.’’ Bearded manhood is stern; but 
resplendent beauty at “sweet sixteen’’ easily ex- 
cuses an excess in homage to its charms; Mary 
intercedes, and the offender is let go. 

The interior reached, the procession proceeds to 
the sanctuary’s edge, amid sweet musical sounds 
and clouds of incense, fair young boys, attired as 
altar assistants, casting flowers in profusion at the 
feet of the bride and bridegroom. Before the 
company has well arranged itself, the sensitive 
nostrils of one of the court ladies have found cause 
of offence: what can the ill-odour be? It is “a 
sweet-smelling savour,’ intimates another, for “ it 
comes from the clothes of our sovereign lord’s 
high constable,* who has just returned from pre- 





* This was Anne de Montmorenci, champion of the French 
Romanist church militant; a cruel caitiff, who could not 
write his own name. He was the terror of the Protestants, 
whom he hunted incessantly, and sacrificed without mercy. 
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siding at a protestant roasting in the Place de 
Gréve.” ‘The lady in satin gives the unconscious 
offender an approving look, and turns her attention 
to the marriage ceremonial. As this is long, not to 
say wearisome, her roving regards wander about, 
and get suddenly arrested and fixed upon a group of 
some half-dozen soberly-clad men; and she wonder- 
ingly asks, “ Who can these be?” A courtier whis- 
pers, “ These are the commissioners from Scotland, 
sent to sanction and assist at the marriage of their 
Queen with our Dauphin.” But see, the nuptial knot 
is now tied ; and the company cry as with one voice, 
the king giving the word, “ All hail to our lord, 
the Dauphin, and to his consort, Mary, queen ot 
Scots!” The shouts taken up, pass along the 
choir, nave, and aisles, are caught in the galleries, 
and the roof rings with acclamations. ‘The en- 
thusiasm thus excited has not had time to subside, 
when it is renewed by the foreign personages, 
whose presence had excited the court lady’s cu- 
riosity, suddenly rising and calling out, “ All hail 
to Francis and Mary, king and queen of Scotland!” 
Both king and court are, or seem to be, taken by 
surprise ; but the enthusiasm is not the less en- 
hanced for the form of royal recognition being un- 
expected ; and all is boisterously loyal gratulation 
once more. A banquet preceded by a tournament 


concludes a day of courtly splendour, such as 
France has never seen before, and probably never 
will see again. 

Our next slide bears a view of a very different 
aspect, and it is adjusted to the first day of the pre- 
ceding century; it is “ Le jour de l’An, as cele- 


brated in Notre Dame, Jan. 1, 1401.” For ages 
every new-year’s day has thus had its “ Féte des 
Fous,” or Festival of Folly ; upon which the metro- 
politan clergy regularly “ made fools of themselves,” 
as they did, indeed, of the members of their flock 
all the rest of each successive year. The interior of 
the cathedral is newly and strangely equipped. 
Upon the episcopal throne sits, not the archbishop, 
but a lay buffoon, in prelatic array. A mock mass 
is being celebrated ; the attendants raising fumes, 
not of odours from censers, but from braziers filled 
with rotten leather, old shoes, or the like. Most 
of the clergy of the chapter are present, inter- 
mingled with a mob from the city; the priests 
dressed, some as male, some as female dancers; 
others as mountebanks, with long beards. They 
mimic the actions of those who are ministering at 
the altar, with “masses and shows;” some, who 
are eating sausages or black puddings, hold them 
out to their brothers at the altar, or to the mock 
bishop, or to the mére sotte (a man dressed to re- 
present an abbess), and when these hold out the 
hand to take the coarse cates, they are withdrawn 
with a grin! The mass finished, the altars are 
taken possession of, and turned into tables for eat- 
ing, drinking, or gaming. As the foul gorging 
and wine-imbibing proceed, quarrels most likely 


will arise, and blood may stain the floor, as it has | 


often done before. But all effusion of gore must be 
avoided, if possible; for long and wearisome will 
have to be the lustration from its stains should they 
be told of at Rome. All the while the younger 
clerical buffoons are skipping about like mad crea- 
tures, outvying in their gambols the most active 
and irreverent of the lay rabble present. The 
whole forms a hideous scene; the yearly renewal 





of which neither shamed councils nor virtuous 
prelates shall be able to abolish, after lasting dur. 
ing ages, for some years yet. 

Tired with the sports inside, the foul rout issue 
forth, to prolong the revels under open sky. Qut- 
side the edifice, and. drawn up to its central western 
door, stands a tumbril or wagon, well stored with 
missiles. This vehicle one or more priests mount, 
in masquerading garb, and along with less substan. 
tial mock blessings, shower all sorts of garbage 
upon the people’s heads, as they are wheeled along 
the chief streets of the city, but into which we can- 
not follow the foul crew.* 

Our succeeding memory-picture is of a scene 
fully a century removed, being in the year 1282, 
The reigning king—afterwards canonized as St. 
Louis—is just gone crusading to the Holy Land; 
leaving his mother Queen Blanche (a ahzte name, 
every way, in French history and legend) to govern 
the realm, as she best can, in his absence. The 
cries of some of her subjects, serfs of the chapter of 
Notre Dame—the whole villagers, men, women, 


and children, of Chatenai, incarcerated in the | 


dungeon of the évéché, or archiepiscopal palace, in 
the cathedral close by—have reached her ear ; and 
as she has tried in vain to procure their release, 
even though promising to become responsible for 
the arrears which the poor creatures had not been 
able or had neglected to pay to their clerical mas- 
ters, who had therefore arrested them all, she de- 
termines to see them delivered, by personal persua- 
sion, if possible; but should that fail, by force. 
Arriving with an armed escort, she calls for the 
bishop, or chiefs of the chapter ; none of them will 
come. She sends for the dungeon keys: they are 
refused. Meantime, the noises in the court, to which 


the episcopal dungeon door opens, has awakened | 


an interest within it ; and piteous cries for help, for 
food, for drink, for air, pierce the queen’s ear. She 


knows that a deadly pestilence has broken out 
among the captives, from their being so numerous, | 


their prisons small and close, their sustenance bad 


and scanty. She loses all patience; she becomes _ 
angry, yet “sins not ;” for her as yet baffled errand | 
Yet her military attendants, | 
rough warriors as they are, fear to use force, their | 


is one of mercy. 


strong arms being as it were paralyzed from dread 


of the awful anathemas sure to be levelled at all | 
violators of church sanctuaries. But seeing Blanche | 
strike at the door with her gold-headed staff, they | 
cease to be spell-bound, take up logs, stored as | 


fire-wood in the court, and ply them vigorously as 








battering-rams against the prison door, which soon | 


yields. 


Forth rushes a spectral-looking crowd, || 


which has made its way over the dead and dying, | 


into the court-yard. 


These attenuated beings, the | 
first raptures which follow upon breathing fresh air || 


once over, are seized with fear, lest they be only 
let out in order to be put to death or tortured. But | 
they feel reassured on seeing the royal dame, whose | 


benignant looks, turned pityingly upon them, draw i 


all, old and young, towards her, as if by a mag- 


netic force. They fall at her feet; they implore || 





* It seoms scarcely credible, yet it is none the less certain, 
that such scenes as we have above described were enacted, at 
the beginning of every recurring year, in the French metro- 
politan church and many others, for ages. 
annual church festivals, half-a-dozen or more, nearly 23 regu- 
larly held, all of an obzceze or burlesque character, during 
the middle ages, 
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her protection from their obdurate masters. But 
Blanche’s true woman’s heart is melted within her ; 
| hertongue is dumb. Awed by the silence, the fears 
|| of her suppliants return ; their children cling closer 
| toher. Still she cannot speak; she can only bless 
| them with her inmost soul, for her lips cannot 
| shape the words; but her more eloquent tears rain 
| fast upon their heads. 
|| Another century intervenes between our pre- 
| eeding and present delineation. It presents the 
| interior of the cathedral on the day of Pentecost, 
| A.D. 1185. The reconstruction of the body of the 
| fane has just been completed, and this day service 
|| is performed with great pomp; Pope Honorius 
| having come expressly to consecrate the high altar. 
| The king too (Philip Augustus) is present, with all 
| his court; and feudal lords, and knights, and 
| ladies, and dignified clergy, from all quarters of the 
kingdom and foreign parts. During the service, 
| from openings in the groined roof, handfuls ot 
burning tow are protruded to represent the tongues 
| of fire which played over the heads of the apostles! 
| and numbers of pigeons flutter about over the heads 
| of the people below, to manifest the visible presence 
of the Holy Ghost!! Flowers, also, are let down, 
and consecrated wafers in profusion, which are as 
| eagerly gathered up as if they had really fallen 
| from heaven. 
Our concluding view bears the date of a.p. 1156, 
| and presents a pitiable spectacle indeed. A royal 
peniter%, Louis VII—surnamed, not unbefittingly, 
“the Simple ’—is kneeling outside the door of the 
| cathedral, his bared knees set upon the cold pave- 
ment, while the chapter is deliberating within 
| whether they will open the gate, which he found 
closed against him and his attendants. Meantime, 
_ the king says his prayers over and over again, but 
| dares not get up. At length a messenger comes 
| from the sacred conclave sitting in the chapter- 
| house, and thus addresses him :—“ Though thou 
beest a king, nevertheless we have closed our holy 
| doors against thee, and suspend thee from all parti- 
| cipation in spiritual benefits ; for that thou art the 
man who didst lately, in contravention of the laws of 
this holy church, eat a supper at our village of Cre- 
teil [near Paris]; and that not at thine own proper 
| charges, but at the cost of its inhabitants, who, 
with all they have, are owr property: and in so 
doing thou hast grievously sinned against God and 
his church.” Louis falters out the following self- 
| excusing declaration, not unmingled with sobs :— 
“T never intended to do such a thing; indeed I 
didn’t ; but it most unfortunately happened that, 
being near Creteil, I got benighted, and as it was 
too late to return to Paris that evening (the roads 
_ near the capital being then beset with feudal bri- 
| gands), the good villagers, headed by their provost, 
invited me to take shelter and food. I did not like 
to refuse their hospitalities, which were, in a man- 
ner, forced upon me. But stay; let your holy 
bishop Theobald, let Clement, your worthy dean, 
come and hear what I now say; and if they con- 
sider my offence needs atonement, I am willing to 
make it.” The messenger shakes his head, as 
| Much as to say, “ Your offence is of too deep a dye 
| tobe pardoned ;” but he leaves the king and re- 
turns to the chapter-house ; where it is determined, 
that if the king will profess his contrition publicly 
a a penitent, give two massive silver candlesticks 
a 














for the high altar, and subscribe a memorial, to 
be preserved to all time in the cathedral charter- 
house, of his offence and its atonement, then, pos- 
sibly, the doors of the church may be open to him 
once more. The poor soul of the king is gladdened 
at the news, and he returns to his palace with a 
rejoicing heart. 





A VISIT TO KEW GARDENS. 


THE royal botanic gardens at Kew bid fair to be- 
come one of the best permanent exhibitions of our 
country. They afford, during the summer season, 
a delightful mode of physical recreation and intel- 
lectual delectation to the wearied myriads of our 
metropolitan citizens of all classes, as well as to 
the innumerable visitors continually flocking to 
the capital in search of pleasure and instruction. 
It is now ten years since these gardens were first 
thrown open gratuitously to the public; during 
which period the number of visitors frequenting 
them has steadily risen from 9174 in 1841, to 
179,627 in 1850. Last year, owing to the extra- 
ordinary influx of strangers from all lands, the 
number of visitors reached the immense total of 
308,000. The annual grant to Kew is 70002. 
The following extract from a lively and refreshing 
paper in a recent number of the “ Quarterly Re- 
view,” will, we doubt not, be read with interest. 
Having described the museum, the architectural 
conservatory, and the subterraneous mechanism 
by which the gigantic palm-house is heated, the 
writer proceeds :— 

We are now approaching an assemblage of glass- 
houses conveniently near to each other, and of 
most varied contents. Their very outside shell is 
made to protect and support plants that would by 
themselves give interest to an ordinary garden. 
Here, in a narrow bed in front of the house No. 13, 
are growing in the open air both the black and 
the green tea shrubs, from either of which the 
Chinese appear to make any sample at pleasure. 
(See Fortune’s “ Wanderings.”’) The museum has 
shown us the powdered Prussian blue which con- 
fers the bloom, and other matters employed in the 
Jirst adulteration in the East, before tea becomes 
acquainted with the strange company introduced 
to it in England. In No. 16 is the Assam tea, by 
means of which we hope to keep these amusing pro- 
cesses entirely to ourselves. Side by side with the 
black and the green grows the Sasanqua tea, whose 
blossoms are used to give the bouquet to the two 
former. At the end of another house grows a 
Chinese tree pony, the showy and delicate mou- 
tan ;—not apparently a very remarkable specimen 
—but it is the original plant introduced by Sir 
Joseph Banks, and the grandmother or great 
grandmother of most of the moutans that have 
settled in European gardens, Take off your hats 
to it, ye nurserymen; that plant has been the 
means of putting something like 100,000/. into 
your pockets! 

There are one or two low small houses that 
everybody is anxious to peep into, Prying curi- 
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osity examines what can be discovered through 
the keyhole and some supposed chink in the door. 
Many are the noses flattened against the glass; 
little regard is paid even to the damaging of a 
bonnet; a crushed trimming would be a cheap 
price fora glance into the interior. It is PRIVATE. 
. . « « But into this small and recently erected low 
stove we may enter, on the disobliging condition of 
shutting the door after us; for a little cool breath 
would be agreeable—and see what grimaces those 
persons are making before they dare venture to 
plunge into the heated air, though it is not worse 
than the gallery-stalls at the opera. Really the 
public are very amusing; they have an idea that 
this, on a large scale, will exactly suit their taste. 
But wonders and beauties crowd upon us. The 
plant there should have been dedicated to St. Vitus. 
It has got the fidgets incurably. Night and day, 
from its seed-bed to its repose in the compost heap, 
it twitches and twists the two little leaflets that 
grow on each side the larger oval leaf. Without 
perceptible cause or motive—except the indulgence 
of its own caprice—the moving plant, desmodium 
(once hedysyrum) gyrans, goes on with its antics. 
But other beauties in this nice bowdoir have taken 
lessons of the posture-master. A tall gentleman, 
who is followed by a string of listeners eager to 
catch every word he drops, takes from his waist- 
coat pocket a pair of scissors ; with these he snips 
the tip of a pretty leaf, whose divisions seem made 
up of scores of little leaflets; and, mark! each 
leaflet folds itself close to the midrib, like the 
sticks of a shut fan, and the footstalk itself of the 
leaf has a joint at the axilla, by which it drops and 
stands at case. This is the humble plant, mimosa 
pudica, very different from the sensitive plant, 
m. sensitiva, which you will see in.the great 
palm stove. Though both are so curious, and one 
so pretty here at home, in Brazil and the West 
Indies they are nuisances to be exterminated by 
fire. Their prickly stems choke the growth of 
sweeter herbage; neither is it clear that the cattle 
like to have their noses tickled by the motions of 
living plants that writhe when they begin to be 
eaten. And now a small bell-glass is lifted; the 
scissors touch a pair of scaly leaves fringed with 
green bristles; they close: it is the American 
fly-trap (dione@a muscipula), which has, as its 
name implies, a veritable living trap at the end of 
its leaves. Listen to what is said:—“The mo- 
ment an insect (or any extraneous body) touches 
the hairs on the disc, the two lobes close firmly 
and press the luckless intruder to death; the 
struggles of the victim indeed, oceasioning the 
lobes to shut more firmly, hasten its own destrue- 
tion. As soon as the insect ceases to struggle, and 
dies, the trap opens, ready to continue the work of 
destruction ; but there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that the dead insects in any way nourish 
the plant.” What, then, can be the object of the 
contrivance, unless the checking a superabundance 
of insect lifeP The facts are not novel, but are 
too wonderful ever to become stale. Gigantic 
plants existed in pre-adamite times. If there were, 
then, a fly-trap large enough to catch a man! 
You have rightly guessed that our conductor, so 
full of information, and so kind in imparting it, is 
Sir W. H. himself. He crushes an evergreen leaf, 
and gives it to a friend to enjoy the perfume, per- 





ceptibly that of the clove; to another he offers a 
bruised morsel of the lemon-grass, having a deli- 
eate odour like the three-leaved verbena. ‘Teg 
from this fragrant herb was a favourite beverage 
with the good Queen Charlotte; and the rumour 
is that it is not unpalatable to the most illustrious 
of her majesty’s descendants. Observe the cari- 
cature plant, with bright green leaves something 
like those of the bay-tree, but marked down the 
middle with yellow blotches, the outline of many 
of which bears a very accurate resemblance to the | 
human face, more or less divine. Here is the 
Duke, and here Lord Brougham, dos @ dos, on 
the same leaf; there is Pitt; Punch and Judy 
seem the principal characters on the next. You 
may remember that, on the first restoration of 
Louis XVIII, a coloured print of a bunch of 
violettes was contrived to show profiles of Napo- 
leon, his empress and the king of Rome ;—a leaf || 
turned back did the office of the immortal cocked- 
hat. That little pot-plant, labelled dorstenia, || 
shows a curious fructification. It is something | 
like a flat piece of green leather growing at the | 
end of a flower-stalk, and is, in fact, a flat, open | 
receptacle of minute flowers visible with a mag- 
nifier. It is a strange intermediate form ; for roll 
it up with the flowers outside, and it is a bread- 
fruit ; with them inside, and it is a fig. Were 
the ripened receptacle large and juicy enough to 
be eaten, it would be literally a fruit-cake. In 
that corner stands a pot of ginger, not preserved, 
except from unnecessary handling. It would take 
a long day to pay due attention to everything in 
this one small hot-house. 

Let us pass the handsome symmetrical lake, 
thread the parterre of gaudy flowers, mount the 
steps conducting to the terrace, and enter the 
Palm-stove. We can now form some idea of a tro- 
pical forest; a tiger might start out from among 
these tree-ferns, a boa-constrictor might be climb- 
ing the trunk of that cocoa-nut palm, humming: | 
birds might be darting amidst the leaves of those | 
bananas. Every plant has its own interesting his- | 
tory, but we can only glance at a few of the most | 
remarkable. The tall shrub with crimson holly- | 
hock-like flowers is the hibiseus—rosa sinensis; | 
its blossoms are used in China fo black shoes with! | 
A -plant inconspicuous in such a place as the | 
great Palm-stove, but of considerable botanical im- 
portance as an exaggerated instance of what might 
be ealled vegetable malformation, which yet works | 
well in the long run, is the rylophylla falcata, | 
i.e., the scythe-shaped wooden leaf, from the Ba- | 
hamas. It has phylloid branches, or green branches 
flattened and resembling leaves, even more decep- | 
tive than those of the New Holland acacias, being 
inserted horizontally, in the usual position of leaves | 
on the stem, instead of vertically. The flowers, | 
and occasionally, though rarely, true leaves, appear 
in what would be the serratures in a true leaf, but 
what in the metamorphosed branch must be con- 
sidered as avxille. A vegetable of some notoriety 
is the cibotiwm barometz, or Scythian lamb— 
the vegetable lamb of Tartary, which, according 
to the writers of olden time, ate up all the herb- 
age within its reach, but, being itself rooted to the 
ground, eventually perished of hunger. The proof 
of the story was the presence of this lamb in the 
cabinets of the curious. Seeing, it was thought, 
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must be believing. Our plant reveals the mystery. 
The woolly rhizoma (of which the hare’s-foot fern 
is an analogous example) is of considerable sub- 
stance, and grows into curious contortions and 
nodosities. Four shortened frond-stalks, left for 
the dried specimen to stand on when turned upside 
down, completed the verity of a vegetable lamb. 
There grow here, however, things useful as well as 
things passing strange. Observe the chocolate- 
nut tree, theobroma cacao, “food for the gods,” 
putting forth flowers from the thickest part of its 
woody trunk, to be succeeded by nuts in the same 
situation, instead of on the twiggy branches. Here 
is the mango tree, m@ngifera Indica, with its 
fruit pendulous at the end of a long stalk, playing 


the most tempting bobcherry; for though bad: 


varieties are no better than tow and turpentine, 
first-rate numbers leave a delicious taste in the 
mouth, which is remembered for years and years, 
like the cream-tarts by which the widow of Nou- 
reddin Ali recognised the neighbourhood of her 
cruelly mystified Bedreddin. Each fruit here is 
secured in a little bag-net, to prevent accidents, 
and to make hereafter a dainty dish to set before 
a queen. 

From pleasant fruits and “herbes of vertue,” 
turn we now to the “banes and poysons of perni- 
tious and malignant temperature.” The caladiwm 
seguinum, or dumb-cane, had better not be bitten, 
or it will bite in return, depriving lips and tongue 


| of all power of speech. Instances of its virulence 


have occurred here. The gardeners are now, how- 


| ever, pretty well aware where such mischievous | 


powers lie dormant, and strangers have no busi- 
ness to volunteer dubious experiments. The hor- 
ticultural official, who serves a friend of ours, 
places a stinging plant, the loasa wrens, with its 
pretty yellow flowers and dangerous leaves, in a 


| conspicuous part of his greenhouse, to teach med- 
dlesome children, and ladies, by the blisters on | 
| their poor hands, that it is safer to admire than 


to touch. Public and private establishments are 


|| quite different affairs, and such tricks at home 
|| look much like inexcusable treachery, but the in- 


stance will show what caution ought to be exer- 


| cised in a national botanic garden. 


The most deadly plant ever possessed by Kew, 


| the jatropha wrens, is no longer to be found 
|| there; it has either been killed off like a mad dog, 
| or starved to death in isolation like a leper. Its 


ossession nearly cost one valuable life, that of 
{r. Smith, the present respected curator. Some 


1 five and twenty years ago he was reaching over 
| the jatropha, when its fine bristly stings touched 
|| his wrist. The first sensation was a numbness 


and swelling of the lips; the action of the poison 


|| was on the heart, circulation was stopped, and Mr. 


Smith soon fell unconscious, the last thing he re- 
membered being cries of “ Run for the doctor.” 
Either the doctor was skilful, or the dose of poison 
injected not quite, though nearly, enough; but 
afterwards, the man in whose house it was, got it 
shoved up in a corner, and would not come within 
arm’s length of it. He watered the plant with a 

t having an indefinitely long spout. If the vase 
itself contained a quid pro quo, he is not to be 
greatly blamed. Another not much less fearful 
species of jatropha has appeared at Kew—and 
disappeared. 





LEISURE HOURS AND POPULAR 
EDUCATION IN EDINBURGH. 


Our readers may have learned through the pic 
torial representations of their “great gatherings” 
in the “ Dlustrated London News,” that a juve- 
nile abstinence movement was commenced several 
years ago in Edinburgh; which now spreads its 


| Influence over many thousands of young people in 
| Scotland. It is designated the “ British League 


of Juvenile Abstainers,” and probably contem- 
plates extending its operations to the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Its chief exertions are, however, 
confined to the city of Edinburgh, where resides 
Mr. Hope, W.S8.,the gentleman at whose exclusive 
charge the scheme has hitherto been carried on. 
This is by no means an ordinary temperance society. 
It inculeates abstinence doctrines, but exacts no 
pledge, and does not interfere with the conduct of 
adults. The most important features, however, 
which it begins to develop, are those whereby its 
meetings have been converted into occasions for 
the improvement and education of three thousand 
young persons and others in Edinburgh, whose 
org hours have hitherto been squandered use- 
essly. 

At first the young people held abstinence meet- 
ings in the more degraded quarters of the town, 
at which they attempted to cultivate rational inter- 
course with one another by getting up addresses 
on such subjects as “ The Advantages of Know- 
ledge,” “The Necessity for Study,” ete. The 
extent of their educational deficiencies were thus 
disclosed. For the first time compelled to think 
and reason connectedly, inconceivable difficulties 
were experienced in the proper expression of 
thought. This led to the institution of the even- 
ing classes, now in their third session, where the 
benefits of a sound Bible education are affordedthem 
at a nominal charge, and without interfering with 
the industrial pursuits in which they are mostly 
occupied. These classes have been liberally thrown 
open to all who choose to enrol themselves, whether 
abstainers or not, provided they attend school free 
from the smell of stimulants, and come once a 
week to the abstinence meeting, which is still kept 
up in each of the school districts into which the 
town is divided. The Bible is read in each school 
on one night in the week. On the third Wed- 
nesday of every month is held a prayer meeting. 
The system of education is otherwise as complete 
as in any other school, accomplished teachers of 
established reputation being engaged for the se- 
parate male and female classes; and besides the 
ordinary branches of instruction, many branches 
not followed in ordinary schools, although bearing 
on the practical business of life, have been adopted. 
But we will illustrate this by examples. 

The first of these schools which the writer visited 
on a Wednesday evening, at a quarter past eight 
o'clock, was in Niddry-street. It was composed 
of female classes—half-grown girls—divided into 
two sections, more and less advanced. The ma- 
jority were on this occasion engaged in arithmetic. 
A few were arranged at the writing desks around 
the sides of the room ; others were merely arriv 1g, 
and we were told that, being the term week, waen 
many sempstress’s orders, etc., had to be finished, 
about half the average attendance was deficient, 
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the absentees being grown girls. Those present 
were all respectably clad ; they mostly wore woollen 
shawls and bonnets, such as belong to the external 
attire of girls employed, as we discovered from the 
roll-book, in bookbinding and folding, or as ser- 
vants, assisting in domestic matters at home, and 
as hat-trimmers, crown-sewers, dairy-maids, stay- 
makers, sales-women, dress-makers, shirt-makers, 
milliners, message girls, ete. The average age 
appeared to be from sixteen to eighteen. The 
teachers’ class or section engaged in arithmetical 
exercises might be composed of a dozen and a half, 
the assistants’ of about as many more. The first 
were working sums on the slate, and as each had 
finished she rose and took her place, first, second, 
third, and so on, according to priority; the sum 
was read off, and the slates of the accurate cal- 
culators held up, whilst several were yet seated 
and pondering over the results, and some had com- 
mitted errors of calculation. This process was gone 
through with considerable rapidity ; and, in the case 
of six or eight of the girls, discovered that aptitude 
for figures in which females are generally said to 
excel the other sex. 

The inferior class ranged before the board 
evinced some backwardness in the science of nota- 
tion, as well as in summation, and had, in many 
instances, little difficulties in the way of determin- 
ing the denominations of tens, hundreds, ete., when 
required to be carried forward to the next column, 
although it was apparent generally from their cor- 
recting one another that a knowledge of the de- 
cennary scale existed. These were the beginners. 
They were not generally smaller or younger than 


the others, but the reverse, though scarcely so 


well attired. Those occupied in writing at the 
side wall were apparently older and more respect- 
able girls than any. We learnt that they were 
generally very anxious to acquire the art of pen- 
manship ; and it appears their progress is usually 
gratifying. The class, although engaged at the 
moment we entered in arithmetic and writing, 
is a general class of English instruction. 

These female classes are assuredly not the least 
important feature of this educational improvement 
of Icisure time. It must be remembered that 
every educated mother of a family establishes a 
central influence, from which the future love of 
education must inevitably flow. Knowing and 
fecling its advantages herself, no such mother will 
desist from using every effort to provide instruc- 
tion for her children. How important then that 
hours heretofore wasted should be devoted to pur- 
poses of present usefulness and future good ; that 
instead of dangerous and idle recreations, we should 
have useful, serious, and religious instruction ! 

At the next school we visited in Nicholson- 
square, in the large school-rooms under the Wes- 
leyan chapel, an animated spectacle presented 
itself. ‘The benches were almost completely filled 
with lads and men, each having a drawing board 
and apparatus before him, copying a drawing. Two 
teachers of eminence conduct this large and inter- 
esting class, which assembles on three evenings in 
the week; the one teacher is engaged for land- 
scape and figure drawing and painting; the other 
for architectural, mechanical,and ornamental design 
and shading. The subjects selected for copying 
usually present great breadth and boldness of out- 





line; groups of flowers in water colours, chalk 
heads and groups of figures predominating on the 
one hand, and facades, and other elevations of build- 
ings in outline, columns, entablatures, cornices, 
scroll ornaments for the carver and gilder, spirals, 
screws andmachinery on the other. The mechanical 
section is the largest, the interests of the youths 
inducing them to seek improvement in their re- 
spective professions, in preference to acquiring a 
knowledge of art as a mere accomplishment. ‘The 
results are, without exception, highly creditable. 
Some of the chalk copies emulate the originals, 
and bespeak an effective style hardly to have been 
expected within the incredtbly short time in which 
it had been reached. Side by side sat the ap- 
prentices of the carver and gilder, the builder, 
the cabinet maker and upholsterer, the engraver, 
the smith, and of all kinds of artificers and trades 
involving a knowledge of design. Here, in short, 
was an evening class working up leisure time | 
in accomplishing the task of our schools of de- | 
sign, from which so much has been looked for in | 
vain. 

Most of those boys and young men whom we 
saw on this occasion were in their first session, and 
consequently had been only a few weeks occupied 
with drawing; but their progress was, in all in- | 
stances, remarkable, and reflected on their teachers _ 
no ordinary degree of credit. The pupils of last | 
year made, it seems, in April last, a most excellent — 
public exhibition of their drawings in the room | 
below the Music Hall, in Rose-street, which was | 
visited by 1213 employers and others interested in | 
the diffusion of a taste for drawing, much satisfac- | 
tion being expressed by those competent to judge | 
of the productions of the class. To this acquaint- | 
ance with the benefits resulting from the cultiva- | 
tion of refined taste amongst the young, may be 
traced the increasing popularity of the class. A 
taste for the fine arts, we hold to be calculated to 
refine and elevate the mind in no common degree. 
It is also certain that in a mere business point of 
view, those who have acquired a knowledge of art 
are less apt to recede from a respectable position 
in society; they have not only something to sus- 
tain, but something to sustain them in tum, | 
namely, the conscious advantage of cultivated taste | 
and talent. This was the most orderly of all the 
classes we visited. It seemed the type of an in- 
dustrial class-room of the highest order. 

In Brown-square, a newly-opened class for pen- 
manship and book-keeping, under a master of great || 
intelligence and ability, though far from largely | 
attended, possesses features of remarkable utility. || 
The chief of these is ornamental lettering, a branch 
of art on which the apprentice usually enters with- 
out any previous preparation at school. To be em- | 
ployed in lettering is, we believe, amongst house 
and sign painters, considered as a distinction; but 
it is one which is generally reserved for some fa- 
vourite, set apart and trained to it exclusively. 
Even shopmen in addressing packages find an ad- 
vantage in cultivating the art of lettering ; and, let 
us add, it tells extremely for or against business de- 
spatches of any kind accordingly as they are well or 
ill labelled. ‘The books employed in this class, for 
caligraphy of all kinds, are chiefly those of “ Forster s 
National Copybooks,” and “ Chambers’ Educational 
Course.” One of these, adapted for all the varieties 
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of ornamental lettering, was shown, in which we 
noted with pleasure that the pupil had bestowed 
extreme pains in bringing out with precision the 
beauties of the original. Carefully done, orna- 
mental lettering forms a study which takes posses- | 
sion of the pupil’s mind, and with a little practice 


chiefly by missionaries and sabbath-school teachers ; 
and the teacher of it observes, that “the amount 
of ignorance displayed by them on any subject one 
could introduce, was almost incredible. Yet as an 
exception to the gencral rule, they knew one thing 
well—the police establishment, with its officers, 


he can reproduce any required form at pleasure. and could give a minute description of the ‘thief- 

Decidedly the most remarkable of all the classes | catchers,’ from M‘Levy downwards!” — Still the 
visited on this occasion, was that of the Old As- | conduct of this class of pupils becomes highly com- 
sembly Close, in the High-street of Edinburgh, | mendable. Their teacher avers that he does not 
under the tuition of a young divinity student, | remember having taught in any school in which 
whose temper and activity alike were tried in keep- | the pupils exhibited so much obedience, affection, 


ing the boys in order and in their places. One | and docility. With such questionable aequirements 


_ class was up for a reading lesson, and consisted of | as they possessed at entering these classes, they 


> 2 


boys of various sizes, all of whom could read but might have sunk, but could never rise, in social 
imperfectly; the hesitation, the stumbling, the | condition ; but with some knowledge communicated, 
difficulty of proceeding with the simple English | and the desire awakened for more, it is justly 
sentences of an elementary reading-book, all told | asked, “ who can tell the amount of benefit’ that 
painfully of utter neglect in their education. It | may yet be conferred by them upon society P 

was a passage of natural nistory, descriptive of the | ‘The last class which was visited just at the close 
habits of animals, such as the whale, the bear, etc., | of its sitting, wasa large one, under the Musie Hall 
of which the least informed of the readers might , in Rose-street, and a fair sample of those gather- 
have been supposed to have heard something. Yet | ings, consisting of shop boys and apprentices of 


| they were generally either so absorbed by the me- | various trades, who are anxious, after entering on 


chanical difficulty of deciphering the text, or so the business of life, to extend the cultivation of 
totally vacant in attention to the meaning, as to | the elements of education imparted to them at 
make of it the greatest nonsense. Words of two | school. The continuance of education in this wa 

syllables and upwards had not unfrequently to be | seems scarcely less important than any rahe: 
Not only are the requirements of 


| indifference, or a pale and sickly one of want and | the pupils pushed further than under ordinary 
| stolidity, was depicted on many a countenance. | circumstances; but every piece of communicated 


The majority were in fact “street Arabs,’ tho- , knowledge now takes a more practical turn and 


| roughly imbued with the manners and the feelings | becomes stamped with intrinsic value. Such ap- 
|| of these hitherto neglected pariahs of the town; | peared to be the tendencies of the large class in 


and we saw many suppressed indications of the vin- | Rose-street. It was very numerous, yet the 
dictive passions threatening to manifest themselves, | teacher could never calculate on the attendance, 


| however causelessly ; as, for instance, when a boy | in any one night, of more than two-thirds of those 


who had been late in joining the circle took his | enrolled, from the requirements of business so fre- 


| place, and wanted to make use of another’s book, quently interrupting their evening studies. 


he was repulsed by many vicious but covert knocks , Other classes of a peculiar kind are connected 
of the elbow, and .a scowl not easily forgotten. with this educational scheme. The sewing class in 
The smallest boys were the most forward in aequire- , Brown-square is scarcely appreciated as an indus- 


| ments. But it was stated that grown-up, married | trial branch of instruction ought to be; but the 


men of this low neighbourhood frequently joined | pupils who do attend give ample tokens of their 
the reading classes, and persevered until they were | progress by the production of useful articles of 
perhaps able to read the New Testament. | wearing apparel for themselves or their friends, as 

The teacher reports that, with very few excep- | shirts, stockings, knitted jackets, cravats, and even 
tions, the attainments of the pupils on entering were ornamental work, such as neck-ties, cufls, caps, 
exceedingly limited ; very few knowing anything of ; purses, and other articles in “knitting, netting, 
English grammar, and not many having proceeded , and crochet.” In summer there is also the bota- 


| in arithmetic beyond the elementary rules, while, | nical class, under the tuition of Mr. Lawson, a 





| father three times and he would not come.” 


even in English reading, the deficiency of some | young botayist. It is intended for the improve- 
was really lamentable. It is mentioned that, early | ment of the summer months, when the youth of 
in the session, two pupils, considerably advanced in the British League are encouraged to blend amuse- 
years, married, and the fathers of families, enrolled | ment with instruction by means of excursions, 
themselves, neither being able to read with any | great gatherings, ete., and for rendering the pupils 
degree of accuracy and fiuency the very simplest | able to appreciate the beauties of the fields, the 
lessons. Towards the end of the session, another | gardens, and the woods. 

pupil, considerably advanced in years, joined the; The example thus sct of improving in general 
class, and his knowledge of English reading ex- | and practical education the most neglected, but the 
tended a very little way beyond the alphabet.) most important portion of the rising gencration, 
These cases, which are by no means singular here, | might not be unworthy of imitation in other cities, 
remind us of the story of the boy ina Welsh school, | and within the sphere of the benevolence of other 
who cried because he had “ trapped down grand- | philanthropists. As one such example is worth at 
| least a thousand precepts, we cannot conclude with- 
In Borthwick’s Close, a school which we had | out expressing a hope that the evidence we have 


| not an opportunity of visiting, appears to be of ; been able to furnish of the actual good done by 


even a lower grade than that in Old Assembly | institutions which only fill up the leisure hours, 
ose. The pupils attending it were recommended | may incite a hopeful spirit of improvement amongst 
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our juvenile communities, and raise up in their | can be so cheaply exercised, is not likely to be 
behalf religious and, enlightened patrons, disposed, | refused; and hence it comes to pass that Madge, 
like Mr. Hope of Edinburgh, to provide them with | having established a right of reversion in her 
advantages such as these. | peculiar staple of commerce, in at least a hundred 
different places, walks forth upon her daily rounds 
to collect the spoil, which she deposits in a capa. 
cious receptacle beneath her outer garment. 





A DISHONEST PENNY—THE TEA- 
LEAFER. 


their possessor in the matter of tea-drinking: the to the embrace of an ingenious instrument, which | 
expresses every remaining drop of moisture, pays | 


beverage is just as grateful and exhilarating when i 
sipped from the cheapest crockery replenished from | her generously a shilling a pound for the trouble of 
a tin tea-pot, as when brewed in the costly mate- | collecting—just half the amount which government 


rial of Rundall and Bridge. Unfortunately, how- | exacts as duty. This clever genius, by dint of a 





Her walk comprises a pretty extensive district, 
and as she levies her contributions not only upon | 
Amone the many minor comforts that render life private families, but upon near a score of innkeepers | 
agreeable, there are, perhaps, few that can fairly to boot; some of whom do a large business, her || 
take precedence of a good cup of tea—the cup | gains are by no means contemptible. The tea. | 
“which cheers but not inebriates.” It isa daily | leaves thus collected she consigns at stated periods 
blessing, and all the more so that, luxury though | to the cave of an industrious dealer, who, “born | 
it be, it is one within the reach of the slenderest | to blush unseen,” trades unostentatiously in an ob. | 
purse. The hissing urn, the silver service, and | Scure quarter in one of the labyrinths eastward of 
the transparent porcelain, afford no advantage to | St. Paul’s, and who, having first subjected them || 











ever, the owner of the tin tea-pot is not unfre- | 


quently the victim of a species of sophistication, 
from which the owner of the silver service is for 
the most part exempt. Now and then it happens 
that the poor man misses the refreshment his tea 
should attford him, and gets a headache, or some- 
thing worse, in the place of it. The hot stream 
from the tin spout gushes forth temptingly brown, 


but proves inodorous to the sense, and nauseously | 


acrid to the palate, in spite of a double allowance 
of sugar and milk: and if he drain the cup, it is 
from habit and without enjoyment that he does so, 
and he pushes it away with a sense of loathing. 
For this disappointment and deprivation he is in- 
debted, without knowing it, to Madge Marpot, and 
her travelling sisterhood. 

Madge began life as a small servant in a small 
family, where she served for a small wage, for a 
very short period; and this, with very little alter- 
ation, might serve for the history of forty years otf 
her career, during which she has lived in number- 
less households, and has ostensibly fulfilled every 
capacity in which woman lends her aid in carrying 
out the purposes of domestic economy. As nurse- 
maid, housemaid, cook-maid, laundry-maid, bar- 
maid, and housekeeper, she has figured in her 
time—everything by turns, and nothing long, 
Partly from incorrigible, slatternly habits, and 
partly, perhaps, from a nomadic element in her 
constitution, she has left one place after another, 
until at length her numberless servitudes are past 
even her own power of recapitulation. At the age 
of fifty-five she made the discovery that “ service 
is no inheritance ;” and striking out a new path 
to emolument, more in accordance with her wan- 
dering predilections, now pursues that, much more 
to her own profit, it must be confessed, than to the 
advantage of that portion of the public who reap 
unwittingly the pernicious fruits of her labours. 

Madge’s career of servitude has helped her to a 
large and various acquaintance among both mis- 
tresses and servants; and these constitute her 
business connexion. Her demand is seemingly the 
most modest that can be preferred. She pleads in 
Jorma pauperis for the possession of the tea-leaves 
which would else be thrown away after the extrac- 
tion of their virtue. A species of charity which 


little drying and rolling, and the adroit admixture 
| of some dissembling drug and of a suitable colour. 
| ing solvent, in the course of a few days will convert 
a hundred-weight of Madge’s indiscriminate col- 
lections into so much genuine and extraordinarily 
fine and full-flavoured Souchong, Pekoe, or indeed 
—such magic power does he possess—into any 
other denomination of tea which may happen to be 
in demand among his customers. Mr. Jonathan 
Sloeman, who plumes himself upon his respect: 
ability, drives a large trade among the small houses, 
“ general shops,” and struggling tradesmen of the 
side streets, narrow courts, and poorer districts of 
the metropolis; hundreds of whom, as they can 
only pay for one consignment upon the receipt of 
another, are pledged irretrievably to transact busi- 
ness with him alone. Of such tradesmen the poor 
man, or the poor man’s wife, purchases the weekly 
ounces of tea; and hence the transformation of 
what should be a refreshing meal into the cause of 
discomfort and temporary indisposition. 

In this pursuit Madge leads a life much more to 
her taste than that passed in the laborious atmo- 


indulge her wandering propensity in the full enjoy- 
ment of liberty, calling no man master, and no 
woman mistress. We have often encountered her 
upon her rounds, basin in hand, as though a basin 
full were all that she desired, and have seen her, 
when she fancied herself unobserved, depositing 
the contents of the basin in the furtive bag, pre- 
vious to appearing before the next contributor on 
her route. She may be seen, with other matrons 
| of a class which it would be difficult to define, 





. . . ” 
| refreshing herself with a glass of “mountain dew” | 


| at the gin-shop at the corner, after the fatigues of 
the day. There is a tell-tale tint at the end of her 


nose, which, as not a few of her unsuspecting pa- | 


| tronesses would be horrified at the thought of en- 


| couraging intemperance, bids fair to militate against | 
| the continuance of her traffic. That, and her pota- | 
| tions too, together with the prosperity of Mr. | 
| Jonathan Sloeman, would be abolished at once, | 
| were tea-drinkers, by way of contributing towards \| 


| . : i : 
the integrity of their favourite beverage, unanl- 


| mously and invariably to make sure of the fate of 
,_ their tea-leaves. 
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sphere of the kitchen or the servants’ hall. Shecan | 
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A CANTERBURY TALE. 


“Never hide anything from your husband, dear 
Bella. Remember that you two are to be one— 
one in mind, feeling, and desire; your interests 
will be one ; a wife should have nothing apart from 
her husband. nothing at least to manceuvre for, 
notlung to conceat. joy and in sorrow, Bella, 
dear; in trial and in deliverance, make your hus- 
band your confidant, your counsellor, and your 
bosom friend; and beware of having any other 
earthly one. Don’t set up any one'to usurp his 


|| place; he only will have a right to unlock your 


heart. If God should give you wealth, dearest— 


| though I do not know that that is worth wishing 
| for—but if he should, use it wisely and liberally, 
| but use it with your husband and under him— 
| with his sanction and under his direction. 
| should be poor—and the Lord may see best for 


If you 


ou to struggle through life—struggle on together, 
one another’s burdens ; bear your husband’s, 


| dear, and don’t make them heavier by repining 


and by striving to keep up false appearances, or by 


|| self-indulgence.” 


The speaker was an aged lady; the place was 


| the drawing-room of a small villa, near London; 
| the time was winter. 


The old lady was Bella’s 


|| grandmother, and they two were by themselves. 
| It was the latest visit the maiden was to make; 





| for three days hence was to be her wedding-day. 

| Her last week of unwedded life had been spent in 
the pleasant retirement where so many happy days 

| of childhood had passed away, and in the society of 


| one whom she had ever dearly loved. And Bella’s 
| love to her grandmother and her own home was 


|| not diminished now. 


True love does not weaken 


| by expansion. A river’s current is not delayed, 


nor its depth shallowed, as it widens and widens 
in its course. 
Bella had been looking out upon the prospect 


| from the window—beautiful in its wintry aspect 
| of leafless trees, snow-covered fields, and ice-bound 
| stream—until star after star appeared in the dark 
| sky; and then she had returned to the cheerful 





hearth, and seated herself at her grandmother’s 
knee, as she had sat at every visit, from year to 
year, since she was a child. There was no aflecta- 
tion in this attitude; and when, as grandmamma 
went on talking about the future, Bella twined her 
fair arm around the aged speaker, and laid her 
blushing cheek in her lap, it was not for show. 
There was none to see her pretty confusion, and, 
but for the bright but flickering fire-biaze, all was 
dim with approaching night. 

“Would you like to have candles now, dear 
grandmamma?” asked Bella softly, when her grand- 
mother’s voice for a moment dropped. 

“ Not yet, not yet, dearest, unless you are tired 
of hearing me talk.” 

“Oh no, no; it is kind of you to think so about 
me, and to help me with your counsel and en- 
couragements. I shall think of them very often, 
and of all your love and kindness ;” and Bella 
gently raised the wrinkled hand to her lips. 

“This is our last evening, Bella, and I feel to 
have much to say to you. I am old now, I know, 
dearest, and it may be that I say foolish things 
sometimes—” 

“Oh no, no, never,” exclaimed Bella. 





“—and that I am fond of hearing myself talk; 
it is the failing of age, Bella dear.” 

“Not of yours, grandmamma ; you know when to 
speak and when to be silent. Talk on now; I will 
listen, and treasure up all that you say.” And 
the young bride-expectant sobbed out her heart’s 
fulness. 

“ Tt will be a new life to you, dearest,” the aged 
speaker continued; “like nothing that has gone 
before it. Your mind, your heart, will be the 
same, but they will receive new impressions, and 
seem susceptible of new pleasures and new pains. 
I have said before that you will have new duties, 
and it is of one of these I was speaking; shall I 
go on P” 

“ Yes, grandmamma; oh yes.” 

“T was saying, then, that you must have no 
secrets—nothing to hide from your husband—no 
reserve. ‘ Marriage,’ I have somewhere read, and 
it is right and true, ‘ marriage should be considered 
as the most solemn league of perpetual friendship; 
a state from which artifice and concealment should 
be for ever banished, and in which any act of dis- 
simulation is a breach of faith.’ Yes, even in the 
smallest affairs of every-day life, try to be clear and 
transparent as light ; let your husband see and feel 
that ‘ his heart may safely trust’ you. Never get 
into debt unknown to your husband, dearest. You 
may think this to be an unnecessary caution; but 
you don’t know what temptations may arise, or how 
you may be drawn, almost insensibly, into a practice 
which has destroyed the domestic peace of thousands 
and tens of thousands, and which I do think has 
been the first step in the ruin of many a family. 
Shall I tell you,” continued the aged lady, after 
another short pause, “a story of my own early 
married life—a little episode in my history ?” 

* T should like to hear it, grandmamma; but not 
if it would pain you to tell it.” 

“I cannot promise myself pleasure in telling it, 
Bella; but as it is an old wound, and long ago 
healed, I don’t think my heart will fail me in un- 
covering it. It might have been more sad and 
painful to look back upon than it is, had your 
grandfather been other than he was. Ah, Bella, 
if you had but known him! But to my story. 

“ For many years after our marriage we lived at 
Canterbury ; so you may call mine ‘a Canterbury 
tale,’ if you please.” 

“A very good title,” replied Bella; “if your 
story should ever be writtén down. Yes; it was at 
Canterbury, I know, that aunt Matilda and uncle 
Charles were born.” 

“Your grandfather was clerk there, in a large 
brewery ; and his salary was not very large, but 
we did not feel the want of any real comforts. 
Many times afterwards, when God was blessing us 
with prosperity greater than we had ever dared to 
hope for, I have thought with pleasure of our happy 
first years, when all that we had was no more than 
enough to feed, clothe, and lodge us. Ah, Bella! 
wealth, without God’s blessing, docs not bring hap- 
piness. Remember that, dear. 

“It was when we had been married four or five 
years that my story begins, and that the happiness 
of which I have just spoken was, for a time, almost 
lost. I had, one day, been looking over my ward- 
robe. It was a scanty one, and had not very 
recently been replenished, for I had two little 
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ones, and all the money I could spare for clothes 
had gone for them. I did not care much for fine 
clothes, I believe, at any time; but I remember 
thinking then how much I wanted a warm dress 
for winter, and many other articles which there 
seemed but little chance of my obtaining; and I 
remember, too, shutting up my drawers and closets 


with something like discontent. ‘I did not think,’ ; 


I said to myself, ‘before I was married, that I 
should have to be so very careful of old clothes.’ I 
said this bitterly, dear Bella, and sinfully ; forget- 
ting, for the time, all my mercies, and letting my 
mind dwell fretfully upon one little drawback. I 


said it murmuringly against my best earthly friend, ; 


my husband, for not being richer; and against my 
heavenly Friend, who had loaded me with benefits. 
Ah, I have often thought with sadness of that 
bitter, murmuring speech.” 

“ But, dear grandmamma,” said Bella, “ it was 
not a very shocking speech, after all.” 

“No, Bella, the words were not very shocking ; 
they might have been said without any impro- 
priety ; it was the feeling which prompted them 
which made the sin. I had not many acquaint- 
ances at that time, but among the few I had was 
a friendly sort of neighbour, from whom I had 
received many good-natured kindnesses, and with 
whom I was on terms of easy intimacy. Just at 
that time she came in. ‘I am going shopping,’ 
she said, ‘I wish you would go with me.’ This 
was touching the sore place, and, before long, I 
had told what just then was troubling me, and, 
like a silly young creature, exhibited my poor 
wardrobe. 

* T need not tell you, Bella, all that passed on 
that worse than wasted afternoon; and how my 
friend persuaded me that I must have this, and 
must have that; and how she prevailed upon me 
at length to accompany her to the shop, and to 
purchase on credit those indispengable goods. It 
was easy enough to obtain credit, for the draper 
knew my husband and me; and it seemed very 
pleasant, while I was about it, to order this, that, 
and the other, without having to reckon up every 
minute how far my purse would bear me out in my 
purchases. 

“ Well, we finished our shopping, and went 
homewards. I had not intended to hide from my 
husband what I had been doing; but when the 
parcel of goods came, and I found, to my dismay, 
that the bill was twice as large as I had reckoned 
upon, my silly heart failed me; so I put away my 
purchases, and locked up the bill in my desk. 
Bills, like everything else, Bella, are large or small 
by comparison. You may smile when I tell you 
that this bill of mine amounted to little more than 
six pounds; and yet it caused me more unhappiness 
than I can express.” 

“ How was it, dear grandmamma ?” Bella asked. 

* Tn the first place, Bella, there was the conceal- 
ment. I put off, from day to day, speaking of the 
debt I had contracted until I dared not speak of it at 
all. The fact is, your dear grandfather had a great 
dislike to buying on evedit, and rather prided him- 
self in thinking that though our income was small, 
we were not embarrassed. I knew this, and con- 
science made a coward of me. Well, I kept the 
knowledge of this debt to myself. This was easy 
enough, for another of my dear husband’s peculi- 
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ie) 
| arities was a strange unconsciousness in one parti. 
: cular; if I and the children had put on new dresses 
| every day, he would have taken no notice of the 
change. So I was safe there; and I thought if I 


were just to economize and save a few shillings 
' every week from my housekeeping money, I need 


| 
| 
i 
i} 


; never let him know that the debt had been owing, 
“ But oh, Bella, this concealment! How it de. 
i gyades and debases! I had never before had a se. 
| eret; never wished to know or do anything, in the | 
| knowledge or doing of which my husband might | 
: not share. | 
| with each other, and this had made much of our | 
i domestic happiness. But now I seemed like a | 
guilty thing. There were times when I could | 
scarcely look him in the face. I have heard it said | 
that in almost every house there is a spectre, scar- | 
ing away content; this concealed debt was my 
spectre. 

“ Little pleasure or peace had I in wearing, or 
putting on to my children, the clothes I had 
bought; but there they were, and we wore them. 
Well, I saved a little money, week after week. But 
I will not tell you all I did and felt, or I should 
make my story a very long one; and it is a ve 
simple one, after all,” continued the old lady, 
‘perhaps scarcely worth telling.” 

But Bella wished to hear it; and her grand- | 
mother went on. 

** One error leads on to more, Bella. My first 
resolution had been that when I had paid, by some 
means or other, this draper’s bill, I would keep | 
clear of tradesmen’s books in future; at least, I | 
would not get into debt again, unknown to my | 
husband. But after a time I became less scrupu- | 
lous: I did pay the debt, and again got into debt. 
It was easy enough; and it was needful enough, | 
some would have said, for our expenses were in- | 
creasing while our income remained the same. By 
degrees, I got into a habit of dealing on credit | 
with our grocer, and baker, and butcher, as well as_| 
with the draper; and every week’s money which 
my husband put into my hands with such simple- | 
hearted trust, because, he said, I was the best | 
purse-bearer, and money was of no use to him, 
except just to pay our rent with, and buy his own |, 
clothes, I had to lay by, for one bill after ano- | 
ther; while I grudged parting with a penny ina 
ready-moncy purchase. And all this contriving | 
and scheming was carried on secretly—oh, so se- || » 
cretly. ! 

“One day, I remember, I ventured to say to 
my husband how small his salary was, compared || 
with what he might expect from his long service | 
with his employers. | 

“Never mind,’ said he, ‘we'll get rich, dear, |, 
some day, perhaps; and if we are not rich now, 
we are happy. 
our way, without being in debt, is it not?’ , 

“ Fancy, Bella, how I felt then. Oh, how despi- 
cable I was in my own eyes. I burst into tears; 
but I could not speak. My dear husband said all 
he could think of to comfort me. He thought I 
was crying because we were not rich. 

“And thus, Bella, things went on for two or 
three years—miserable years to me ; for I had to 
wear a mask every hour and minute that your 
poor grandfather was at home, lest my secret 
should be betrayed. I had to mancuvre, too, to 














We had always been so open-hearted | 


And what a comfort we can pay || 
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keep bills out of sight ; and every unexpected rap 
at our door made me start like a guilty thing, as 
indeed I was, lest it should announce the entrance 
ofacreditor. I was even glad, dear Bella—but I 
blush to think of it now—yet I did feel relieved 
when, on one occasion, my dear husband left home 
on business “for his employers, and was absent a 
week or more. I dreaded his return. Once, dur- 
ing this absence, I sat down and began to write 
to him, to tell him all, and how wretched I had 
long been because of my embarrassments and con- 
cealments; but I had not courage to finish the 
letter. I put it into my desk. 

“ At length, dear Bella, I could bear up under 


my weighty burden no longer. My health gave | 
together on earth, I had no secrets from my hus- 
It | 


way. I became feverish, lost all appetite, and 
looked, as I felt, woe-begone and care-worn. 
was not long before my husband saw this, and 
insisted upon having medical advice. But no 


medicine, you know, can 
* Minister to a mind diseased ;” 


and I became worse and worse. Soon I was laid 

helpless on a sick bed. Ah, Bella, that was a 

sad, and yet a happy time for me, in more ways 
| than one. I would not, for more than I can de- 
scribe, be without the memory of that time. 

“My husband was very kind to me. He got 
leave of absence from his desk that he himself 
| might nurse me: he took care of the children, sat 
| by my bedside, read to me, talked to me, watched 

me, and prayed with me. I was ill—very ill; and, 
' though the doctor said there was no zimmediate 
# danger, I believed I should never recover: hap- 


| Saviour. Yes, Bella, I had been worldly, and 
‘cumbered’ with many things, so that my soul 


had become rusted; but I had not let go my | 


hope, and I felt, that it was good to be af- 
It drew me nearer to heaven and hea- 
|| venly things. But to die with this concealment 
|| on my mind ; I could not bear to think of it. Ac- 
cordingly, one day I opened my whole heart to my 
| husband, showed him the letter I had begun to 
| Write, and told him where the debts were owing. 
| “Thad prepared myself for some expression of 
| vexation from my husband, and had humbled my- 
self, as I thought, to receive his deserved reproof 
with meekness. How great was my surprise, 
then, to see his countenance lighted up with real 
I fancied I must be mistaken; but I was 


“*Ts that all?’ he said. ‘ Dearest wife, don’t 
let it trouble you another moment. Nay,’ he 
continued as I had begun to ask him not to think 
more harshly of me than he could help, ‘nay, 
|, dear Margaret, it is I who alone am to blame. I 
|| ought not to have been so selfish as to throw all 
|| the burden of these household affairs on you. I 
| don’t wonder that you have sunk under it. It is 

I that ought to ask your forgiveness.’ 
|  “* But these debts—these horrid debts,’ I said. 
| . “*Don’t let them trouble you, dear Margaret,’ 
| he answered; ‘don’t think about them. They 
are nothing—nothing.’ 

“Well, Bella dear, I will not make my story 
much longer. I soon recovered. I did not know 
how much my constant care, and self-reproach, and 
i had to do with my illness. When I 











got guite well—and my husband would not let me 
speak on the subject till theon—we went over all 
the bills together. There was more owing than 
I had calculated upon; it is astonishing how soon 
debts accumulate when they are allowed to get a 
footing in household expenses. But my husband 
looked them manfully and cheerfully in the face. 
He never reproached me—never—by word or decd; 
but we looked about us to see where to save, and 
how to economize ; and, at the end of another two 
years, were once more out of debt. 

“Soon after this, Bella, we came to London; 
and it pleased God to prosper us, as you know ; but 
I never forgot the lesson I had learned so pain- 
fully; from that time to the last that we lived 


band—nothing to hide; nor had he from me. 
“And, Bella dear,” added the aged speaker, 
after a short interval, “I am an old woman, and 
perhaps I talk like an old woman, but I know 
yow will believe me when I say that, among all the 
married people I have known—and I have known 


| @ good many—I have ever seen that where wife 


from husband, or husband from wife, has thoughts 
or deeds to hide, there is not the place for domestic 
happiness. Bella, never hide anything from your 
husband, no, not even a fault. And now, you 
shall, if you please, ring the bell for candles.” 





UMBRELLAS. 
“Tir deaf and dumb traveller,” as Dr. Kitto used 


' to be called, relates the following fact. While stay- 
pily, I was able to fix my mind upon my God and | 


ing at the village of Orta Khoi, on the Bosphorus, 
about six miles from Constantinople, he was fre- 
quently a visitant of that city, gomg thither and 
returning by water. One morning, thinking it 
would rain, he took his umbrella, purposing to 
make the usual passage, but, on arriving at the 
beach, all the boats were gone; and the only alter- 
native was to proceed on foot along the road which 
manifestly led in the right direction, at the back of 
the buildings which line the Bosphorus. 

He had not proceeded far on his way when it 
began to rain, and putting up his umbrella he 
trudged onwards, followed at some distance by an 
aged Turk, who had experienced the same disap- 
pointment as to conveyance by water to the neigh- 
bouring city. On approaching the handsome 
palace of Dolma Baktche, the front of which had 
often been noticed in his previous visits, he was 
surprised at some very strange and incomprehen- 
sible motions of the sentinel, who had probably 
ealled out to him in vain. The soldier now rushed 
violently towards him, with his fixed bayonet di- 
rected to the traveller’s body, when, in this moment 
of imminent peril, the Turk who was behind as- 
sailed him, as he thought, very unceremoniously, 
by pulling down his umbrella, and then uttering a 
few words to the sentinel. He was now suffered to 
pass on, and when they were beyond the precincts 
of the imperial residence, the good-natured Turk 
put up his own umbrella, and invited his companion 
to do the same. He now saw the error into which 
he had fallen ; for, as the umbrella in Turkey is an 
ensign of royalty, and its use has crept into Con- 
stantinople, the sovereign is supposed to be igno- 
rant of the fact, and therefore it must on no account . 
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be-displayed in his presence, or in passing any of | 


his palaces. 

This is far from being a solitary instance of its 
special appropriation. On an ancient sculpture at 
Persepolis in Persia, supposed to be coeval with 
Alexander the Great, a sovereign is represented, 
attended by two servants, one of whom holds an 
umbrella over the head of the royal personage. . In 
Siam, the umbrellas, which resemble the Euro- 
pean form, are chiefly used by th. officers of state ; 
but there are others, having several tiers, as if two 
or more umbrellas were fixed on one stick, which 
are reserved for the king alone. Among the titles 
of the sovereign of Ava is that of “lord of the 
twenty-four umbrellas,” which, ludicrous as it 
seems, is supposed to refer to twenty-four states or 
provinces combined under his sway, the umbrella 
being especially a royal emblem. It is a distin- 
guishing sign of the sovereign of Morocco; no one 
dare use it but himself, his sons, and his brothers ; 
and when one of the rulers of that country, leaving 
his palace, had his umbrella broken by the violence 
of the wind, it was interpreted as an omen that his 
reign would soon end. The term satrap, the old 
Persian title for a prince or governor of a province, 
is supposed to be derived from the word umbrella ; 
and in India, as well as in that country, the title of 
“lord of the umbrella”’ has been borne, for ages, 
by a distinguished officer of the court. 

There seems no doubt that the umbrella was first 


ombrello arose, which strictly means “a little 
shade.” That sunny clime would render such a 
defence very agreeable; and like the “ parasole,” 
a word of the same meaning, the umbrella was 
used there originally, as it was in the East, as a 
shade‘from tne sun. Orientals do not think of leaving 
their homes in the rainy seasons. The application 
of the umbrella as a defence from rain was, there- 
fore, an after-thought. The French name para- 
pluie, and the German term regenschirm, describe 
it as a rain-shield, as exactly as parasol does a sun- 
shield; but our English vocabulary contains no 
name equally appropriate for umbrella. 

Common as this article now is, from its state of 
handsome and carefully-folded brown silk, to that 
in which, with broken ribs and battered covering, 
some child carries it partially opened over its head, 
itis but recently that, as a people, we have enjoyed 
such a defence from the rain. Formerly, when a 
shower was coming on, with those thick and rapid 
drops that threaten an easy penetration of the 
garments, to the discomfort of the frame, if not 
the more serious grievance of catarrh and cough, 
all except the sturdy pedestrians who are “ never 
stopped by rain,” scampered, as best they might, 
to where some roof projected over the footpath, 
to where some door offered the refuge of its deep 





‘ This is an extraordi man.’” The party, how- 
ever, supposed to be in. conjunction with that 
eloquent orator, must have had for any due effeet 
more than ordinary sensibility and discrimination, 
since it would be difficult to find a duller set of 
people than those huddled under a gateway in a 
shower, from the Land’s End to the Grampians, 
How far the want of a portable shelter contri. 
buted to the continuance of pent-house roofs, or 
the discovery of one to the disappearance of the old 
style of domestic architecture, are questions which 
may be suggested to the curious in such subjects, 
But it is certain that the rain-shields now under 
consideration were first used by the gentler sex, 
Thus one of the characters portrayed by Dryden 
says, “I can carry your umbrella and fan, your 
ladyship ;” and in Gay’s “ Trivia; or, Art of Walk. 


|ing the Streets of London,” published in 1712, 


there is the following passage :— 


s¢ Good housewives all the winter’s rage despise, 
Defended by the riding-hood’s disguise ; 
Or, underneath th’ umbrella’s oily shed, 
Safe through the wet in clinking pattens tread. 
Let Persian dames the umbrella’s ribs display 
To guard their beauties from the sunny ray ; 
Or sweating slaves support the shady load, 
When eastern monarchs show their state abroad: 
Britain in winter only knows its aid, 
To guard from chilly showers the walking maid.” 


For a time their fathers, husbands, and brothers 
had no such resouree, and apart from the extem- 


| pore refuge already alluded to, when compelled to 
introduced from the East into Italy, where the name | 


go out in the rain, could only endure it patiently, 
keep it out by extra garments, or, if they could 
afford it, be borne along in a sedan chair. At 
length a way was opened for the adoption of the 
female practice by that remarkable man, Jonas 
Hanway, distinguished as a merchant, a traveller, 
and a philanthropist. As —— in an English 
house at Petersburg, he gladly undertook a journey 
to Persia, which was deemed desirable, an account 
of which, “‘ with a particular history of the great 
usurper Nadir Kouli,” he afterwards published in 
four quarto volumes. From that time he continued 
to issue works relating to schemes of charity or 
utility. He was the principal instigator of the 
Marine Society ; the Magdalen Asylum, first plan- 


| ned by his partner, was greatly indebted for its 


establishment to his activity ; and he aided various 
other benevolent efforts. So great an impression 
was made by his philanthropy on the citizens of 
London that a deputation of its principal merchants 
waited on Lord Bute, to request that some mark 
of public favour might be conferred on a man who 
had rendered such great service to the community 
at the expense of his private fortune ; and he was, 
in consequence, made a commissioner of the navy, 
an office he held for twenty years, and, on resigning 
it, was permitted to retain its salary for life. Such 


| was the man who had courage enough to dare the 


recess, or to the gateway where a crowd might be | impertinent gaze of a London crowd, the abuse 


easily collected in conscious security. Time, in- 
deed, was lost; but large fragments of hours were 


| 


with which he was sure to be assailed by the vulgar, 
either openly, or in a subdued tone, and the ridi- 


not then regarded as equally precious with what | cule of the would-be wits, by being the first of his 
they are now, when the multitude are waging the | sex in the metropolis who carried an umbrella to 
great “battle of life.” The literature of former | defend his person from the descending shower. 


days gives ample evidence of such rain-shields 


bemg sought ; of which there is an example in! way before “the mind’s eye.” 


There is no difficulty in calling up Jonas Han- 
As he had fre- 


Johnson’s testimony to Burke :—“ If a man were | quently and unexpectedly to appear in the higher 
to go by chance at the same time with Burke | circles, he —— dress clothes, with a large 


io a shed to shun a shower, he would say, | French bag. 


hat, ornamented with a gold 
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button, was of a size and fashion to be worn under 
the arm, as well as on his head: On public occa- 
sions, his dress was a suit of rich dark brown, the 
coat and waistcoat lined throughout with ermine, 
which just appeared at the edges, with a small 
gold-hilted sword. “When it rained,” says his 
biographer, “a small parapluie (umbrella) de- | 
fended his face and wig ’—a statement which inti- 

mates that he took the hint from the French. | 
It appears that he carried one for thirty years, | 


| and lived to see umbrellas come into general use. | 


| As he died in the year 1786, it is probable that | 
| hefirst walked out with his umbrella in 1756. 








Were that article extant, it would form no ordi- 
nary curiosity. It would, doubtless, present a 
strange contrast to the elegant umbrellas of our 
own time, especially as their grotesque and oil- 
skin predecessors of fifty, or even forty years ago, 
were probably improvements on the original rain- 
shielding structure. 

The reader will, perhaps, be surprised, and that 
naturally enough, as to the date of their introduction 
being comparatively so recent. Imagination would 
carry back their use in this country, through a_ 
long succession of ages, but stern facts perempto- | 
ily forbid its exercise. Their introduction into | 
Scotland is still later. In Creech’s “ Edinburgh | 
Fugitive Pieces,” there is the following note :— | 
“Tn 1763 there was no such thing known or used | 





Choire Sentenres from our old Writers. 


GoD ONLY TO BE SEEN In Curist Jesvs.—A man 
cannot behold the sun in the eclipse, it so dazzles his 
eyes. What does he then? He sets down a basin of 
water, and sees the image of the sun shadowed in the 
water. So seeing, we cannot behold the infinite God, 
nor comprehend him; we' must then cast the eyes of 
our faith upon his image, Christ Jesus. When we 
look into a clear glass, it casts no shadow to us; but 
put steel upon the back, then it casts a reflex, and 
shows the face in the glass. So when we cannot see 
God himself, we must put the manhood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (as it were a back to his Godhead), and 
then we shall have a comfortable reflex of his glory. 

AFFLICTION FROM GOD IS FOR HIS CHILDREN’S 
Goop.—A tender-hearted father walking with his little 
son, suppose in the city, when he perceives him gaze up 
and down, and wander from him, withdraws himself be- 
hind some pillar, or hides himself in some corner of the 
street ; not that he means to lose him, but to make him 
cry and seek after him, and keep closer to him after- 


| wards. So does our Heavenly Father with us; he cor- 


rects every son whom he loves, he hides himself, and, as 
it were, pulls in the beams of his gracious favour for a 
time, when we are rambling about in our thoughts, and 
roving in our imaginations; but it is to make us cry after 
him the louder, and to keep closer to him for the time to 
come, and to walk more circumspectly than before. 
How To KNOW WHETHER A MAN BELONGS TO HEA- 


as an umbrella, but an eminent surgeon in Edin- | ven or nor.—It was wont to be a trial, whether land 





i 
I} 
i] 
| 
| 
| 





burgh, who had occasion to walk a good deal in | belonged to England or Ireland, by putting in toads, 
the course of his business, used one about the | or snakes, or any other venomous creature into it; and 
year 1780.” The surgeon referred to was Mr. | if they lived there, it was concluded that the land be- 
John Jamieson, who, returning from Paris, brought | longed to England; if they died, to Ireland. So, if 
an umbrella with him; the first seen in Edinburgh, | Venomous lusts live in us, if sin reign in our mortal 
He was a man of henna and took great pleasure bodies, we belong to hell 3 but if they die by mortifi- 
in relating to his friends how he was stared at | *tion, if hero be rd = pert ag then ee 4 we _ 

ee <i | sure to set up our eternal rest in heaven, and be made 
with his umbrella, by the people as they passed 


a Sek cm %a tee der” + | heirs of heaven, and have full possession of those 
ong. Dut even “a nine-days wonder must mansions which Christ our elder brother hath pre- 


come to an end. Mr. Jamieson, like Mr. Hanway, | pared for us. 


soon found imitators ; and no gaping crowds ga- | 
ther—no witlings sport their miserable jokes on | 
objects which have become familiar. Surely, too, | 
the laugh was with him who carried the umbrella, | 
instead of with the wights, however facetious, who 
were getting wet to the skin in the pelting shower. 
In 1783 umbrellas were much used in Edinburgh, 
chiefly made of glazed cotton cloth; warehouses 
were subsequently opened for their sale, and thus 
arose a considerable branch of trade. 


Gop’s WAY THE SAFE WaY TO WALK IN.—If aman, 
travelling in the king’s highway, be robbed between 
sun and sun, satisfaction is recoverable upon the county 
where the robbery was made; but if he takes his 
journey in the night, being an unseasonable time, then 
it is at his own peril; he must take what falls. So, if 
a man keep in God’s ways, he shall be sure of God’s 
protection; but if he stray out of them, he exposes 
himself to danger. 

A coop HEART IS A MELTING Hrart.—It is ob- 


But not to weary the reader, an amusing inei- | served, that gold is both the fairest and the most solid 
dent shall conclude this paper. At Blairgowrie, | of all metals, yet is the soonest melted with the fire; 
umbrellas were first sported only by the minister | others, as they are coarser, so more churlish, and hard 
and the laird, and were regarded as perfect pheno- | to be wrought on by a dissolution. " Thus a sound and 
mena by the people at large. One day, Daniel ® good heart is easily melted into fear and sorrow for 
Morrison went to pay his rent to Colonel McPher- | 5% by the sense of God’s judgments, whereas the 
sonat Blairgowrie house, and as a shower came on | C#"al mind is stubborn and remorseless. All metals 
when he was ahout'to return, the Colonel politely | are but earth, yet some are of a finer temper than 
offered him the loan of an umbrella, which was | others; all hearts are flesh, yet some are, through the 
accepted with many thanks, and Daniel marched wate ohn ae SD OF. ae 
off, it is insinuated, with his head a few inches - ore re A " ven Go 
higher than usual. But whether or not this was a | oe 90 Se ene eer ae 


5 SENDS THEM.—How sick soever a man be with phy- 
slander, only a short time had elapsed when the r Pe 


Colonel was greatly surprised to see Daniel posting 
towards him with all possible haste, but still over- 
topped by his cotton canopy, which he held out, 
gravely exclaiming, “Hae, hae, Kornel! this ‘Il 
never do; there’s no door in a’ my house that ‘Il 


| sie, he is not afraid of dying, because he considers the 
physician in wisdom gave him what now occasions his 
| present sickness and distemper. No more should we 
be dismayed at the bitterness of our cup, if (with 
Christ) we did but take notice that it is the cup our 
Heavenly Father has mingled, and has given us only 





tak’ it in ; my verra barn-door winna tak’ it in!” | for our correction, not confusion, 
=a 
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Che Pariry of the Coming Spring. 


INVOCATION TO SPRING. 


Bend down from thy chariot, oh beautiful Spring, 

Unfold like a standard thy radiant wing, 

And beauty and joy in thy rosy path bring! 

We long for thy coming, sweet emblem of lov e, 

We watch for thy smile in the pure sky above,‘ 

And we sigh for the hour when the w oodbirds shall sing, 

And nature shall welcome thee, beautiful Spring! 

How the lone heart will bound as thy presence draws near, 

As if borne from this world to some lovelier sphere ! 

How the fond soul to mect thee in raptures shall rise, 

When thy first blush has tinted the earth and the skies. 

Oh, send thy soft breath on the icy-bound stream, 

Twill vanish, ’twill melt, like the forms in a dream ; 

Released from its chains, like a child in its glee, 

"Twill flow on in its beauty, all sparkling and free. 

It will spring on in joy, like a bird on the wing, 

And hail thee with music, oh beautiful Spring! 

But tread with thy foot on the snow-cover’d plain, 

And verdure and beauty shall smile in thy train. 

Only whisper one word with thy seraph-like voice, 

And nature to hear the sweet sound shall rejoice ! 

Oh, Spring, lovely season! what form can compare 

With thine so resplendent, so glowing, so fair ? 

What sunbeam so bright as thy own smiling eye, 

At whose glance the dark spirits of winter do fly ? 

A garland of roses is twined round thy brow, 

Thy cheek like the pale blush of evening doth glow ; 

A mantle of green-o'er thy soft form is spread, 

And the zephyv’s light wing gently plays round thy head. 

Oh, could I but mount on the eagle’s dark wing, 

And rest ever beside thee, Spring, beautiful Spring! 

Methinks I behold thee! I hear thy soft voice! 

And in fulness of heart I rejoice! I rejoice! 

But the cold wind is moaning, the drear snow doth fall, 

And nought but the shrieking blast echoes my call. 
MARGARET DAVIDSON. 


SPRING. 


The sweet south wind so long 
Sleeping in other climes, on sunny seas,’ 
Or dallying gaily with the orange-trees 
In the bright land of song, 
Vakes unto us, and laughingly sweeps by, 
Like a glad spirit of the sunlit sky. 
The labourer at his toil 
Feels on his cheek its dewy kiss, and lifts 
His open brow to catch its fragrant gifts— 
The aromatic spoil 
Borne from the blossoming gardens of the south— 
While its faint sweetness lingers round his mouth. 


The bursting buds look up 
To greet the sunlight, while it lingers yet 
On the warm hill-side; and the violet 
Opens its azure cup 
Meekly, and countless wild flowers wake to fling 
‘Their earliest incense on the gales of spring. 


The reptile that hath lain 
Torpid so long within his wintry tomb, 
Pierces the mould, ascending from its gloom 
Up to the light again ; 
And the lithe snake crawls forth from caverns chill, 
To bask as erst upon the sunny hill. 


Continual songs arise 
From universal nature; birds and streams 
Mingle their voices, and the glad earth seems 

A second Paradise! 
Thrice-blessed Spring !—thou bearest gifts divine! 
Sunshine, and song, and fragrance—all are thine. 


Nor unto earth alone— 
Thou hast a blessing for the human heart, 
Balm for its wounds and healing for its smart, 
Telling of Winter flown, 
And bringing hope upon thy rainbow wing, 
Type of eternal life—thrice-blessed Spring ! 


BURLEIGH. 





WELCOME TO SPRING. 


Thou wak’st again, O Earth, 
From winter’s sleep !— 

Bursting with voice of mirth 
From icy keep ; 

And, laughing at the sun, 

Who hath their freedom won, 
Thy waters leap! 


Thou wak’st again, O Earth, 
Freshly again, 

And who by fireside hearth 
Now will remain ? 

Come on thy rosy hours, 

Come on thy buds and flowers, 

As when in Eden’s bowers 
Spring first did rei 

Birds on thy breezes chime 

Blithe as in that matin-time, 
Their choiring begun : 

Earth, thou hast many a prime— 
Man hath but one. 


Thou wak’st again, O Earth! 
Freshly and new, 

As when at Spring’s first birth 
First flowerets grew. 

Heart! that to Earth doth cling, 

While boughs are blossoming, 
Why wake not too? 

Long thou in sloth hast lain, 

Listing to Love’s soft strain— 
Wilt thou sleep on? 

Playing, thou sluggard hear, 

In life no manly part, 
Though youth be gone. 

Wake! ’tis Spring’s quickening breath 
Now o’er thee blown; 

Wake thee! and ere in death 

Pulseless thou slumbereth, 

Pluck from true Glory’s wreath 


One leaf alone! HOFFA. 


TO SPRING. 


O thou delicious Spring! 
Nursed in the lap of thin and subtle showers a, 
Which fall from clouds that lift their snowy wing 
From odorous beds of light-enfolded flowers, 
And from enmassed bowe: 3, 
That over grassy walks their greenness fling, 
Come, gentle Spring! 


Thou lover of young wind, 
That cometh from the invisible upper sea 
Beneath the sky, which ciouds, its white foam, bind, 
And, settling in the trees deliciously, 
Makes young leaves dance with glee, 
Even in the teeth of that old, sober hind, 
Winter unkind, 


Come to us; for thou art 
Like the fine love of children, gentle Spring! 
Touching the sacred feeling of the heart ; 
Or like a virgin’s pleasant welcoming ; 
And thou dost ever bring 
A tide of gentle but resistless art 
Upon the heart. 


Alas! bright Spring, not long 
Shall I enjoy thy pleasant influence ; ; 
For thou shalt die the summer heat among, 
Sublimed to vapour in his fire intense, 
And, gone for ever hence, 
Exist no more: no more to earth belong, 
Except in song. 




















